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up. But in fact we never have to deal with taxation
in the abstract, and equity cannot be attained without
regard to present circumstances. A system of taxation,
when it has once come into operation and remained in
operation long enough to become accepted as some-
thing on the continuance of which men may depend in
making contracts with one another, becomes part and
parcel of the general scheme of the distribution of
wealth, and it is considered that expectations founded
on it are legitimate expectations which it is unjust to
disappoint. Hence, when a duty on an imported com-
modity is taken off, dealers in the commodity are often
repaid the amount of duty which has been collected on
the unsold stocks in their possession.1 Hence too, to
give another example, no one troubles about the fact
that the old land-tax is not in proportion to ability and
has no pretensions to be an integral part of a system
which secures taxation according to ability. The
ordinary person is prepared to accept the present
distribution of the land-tax along with the present dis-
tribution of the land itself, and to a landowner who was
rash enough to ask for a redistribution of the tax he
might reply: " Let us begin by a redistribution of the
land on equitable principles."

Conflict of opinion arises when it is arguable whether
a particular arrangement is sufficiently well established
to make it part and parcel of the accepted scheme of
the distribution of wealth on which we all "base the
calculations of everyday life. In this matter of local
taxation we find a system of rating immovable
property only which has been in operation for several

1 E.g., the repayments oE South African War Cora Duty, under the
Finunce Act, 1903. sect. i.